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INION SET FOR HARD FIGHT: 
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REJECTS 48 CENT “FORMULA” © 


NOVEMBER |, 1950 





An angry and disgusted Negotiating Committee threw back to ~~ 
Macy’s as “completely unacceptable” an offer which would provide, at 
this time, approximately 48 cents a week described by company spokes- 
man Fred Fischer as “more than half way” relief from the higher cost 
of living. The company’s proposal was described as “fantastic,” “in- 
sulting” and by many less printable terms. 

Speaking with a straight face Mr. Fischer unfolded before the 
Union representatives a complex “formula” for arriving at his figure. 
When he had arrived at his low answer to higher mathematics Mr. 
Fischer added that the company also proposes to give advance payment 
of 90 cents a week out of the $1.50 won for 1951. That payment, he said, 
would begin on November Ist if his “48 cent formula” is accepted. 


Negotiators React 


. . . Ai 
_.One by one the Union’s grim negotiators spoke their mind, 
Said Katherine Blatt, “this offer won’t even buy two loaves of bread. 
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view of the Negotiating Committee at 
raise took on an even grimmer note when the company offered a 48 cent a week 


its second meeting with management. Talks for a "cost 


“formula.” 
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New York City’s huge enroll- 
mt for the coming elections in- 
jes that voters are vitally inter- 
f in and disturbed by many 
the things they see on the polit- 
pal front. ' 
Labor unions and civic organi- 
throughout the country 
t adopted yardsticks by which 
Measure the performance and 
bility of the men who shap- 
the nation’s laws and policy 
ing the last Congressional term. 
of the outstanding facts is that 
voters have lost contact with 
representatives. People have 
p to question the effectiveness 
i letters, postcards, petitions and 
gations to the men they elect. 
people have left the field to 
@ high-pressure lobbies backed 
7 big money. The Congressmen 
one side of the story and 
accordingly. 
dramatic example of this 
heroic, last minute stand 
or Langer in his fight 
the McCarran Bill. He said 
Was fighting just to give the 
8 at home time to learn the 
and to let their Congress- 
ma know what they thought. 
of the Congress was not too 
tsted in what the electorate 
and in fact seemed an- 
to rush the measure to a vote 
tthe people spoke. 
the candidate from 
ict against his voting 
Then, on Election Day, 
= Your vote express your opin- 


the issues 


1. TAFT-HARTLEY—WOOD BILL 


ISSUE: Rep. Wood (D. Ga.) proposed substitute bill in place of Taft- 
Hartley repeal bill. The Wood Bill was just as bad, if not 
worse than T-H itself. Wood’s substitute bill was passed. 


2. T-H—RECOMMITTAL OF WOOD BILL 
ISSUE: Day after Wood Bill had been passed, foes of Taft-Hartley 


moved to recommit it, that is, bury it back in committee and 
nullify House passage of the Wood anti-union measure. Re- 
committal was voted. 


3. MINIMUM WAGE—LUCAS BILL 
ISSUE: Rep. Lucas (D. Tex.) offered bill as substitute to Administra- 


tion proposal to improve wage-hour law. Lucas Bill provided 
for mass exemptions of workers from protection of wage-hour 
law, and weakened enforcement. Lucas was defeated in effort 
to install 65c base pay, rising and falling with cost of living. 
But main elements of his weakening bill were approved. 


4. RENT CONTROL 
ISSUE: Real estate lobby had tried to kill all rent control in 1950. Fi- 
nal compromise bill, as it came from Senate-House conference, 
had plenty of loopholes — but was far better than nothing. 
Bill, supported by 1-S in order to keep rent confrol on law 
books, provided for six-month extension of federal rent con- 
trol — plus another six months for those cities which vote 

for it. Bill passed. 


5. MIDDLE INCOME HOUSING 

ISSUE: Rep. Wolcott (R. Mich.) offered amendment removing major 
section from middle income housing bill — the section pro- 
viding for long-range, low-interest loans to cooperatives en- 
gaged in providing homes for families in middle income 
group. Wolcott amendment — like similar Bricker amendment 
in Senate — had strong support of real estate lobby. Amend- 
ment passed. 


6. RULES COMMITTEE BY-PASS 
ISSUE: 
mentary procedures, which had been adopted early in 1949. 

They sought to end new practice by which committee chair- 

men can by-pass opposition in House Rules Committee and 

get bills directly to House for vote. Rules Committee in past 

had held up many vital pieces of liberal legislation, and con- 
servatives wanted that Rules Committee blockade re-estab- 

lished. Their effort failed. (Continued on page 3) 


House conservatives tried to abolish reforms in House parlia- - 


Wins Pay For 
Day-Off Exam 


When Uncle Sam invited Joe 
Stollar of 129 Department to come 
in for a physical exam he had no 
way of knowing the sand he was 
throwing into the wheels of Macy’s 
machinery, 


Uncle Sam said “Friday!” Joe’s 
day off was Tuesday, but, not 
wanting to offend his Uncle, he 
— had his schedule chang- 
ed. 


Shop Steward Joe Ulto was not 
quite so easy going. He knows that 
when Uncle Sam calls you’ve got 
to go, but, he asked, “Why should 
a member have to use his day off? 
Why shouldn’t Macy’s pay? With 
that thought in mind he filed a 


grievance. 


Macy’s studied the complaint 
and agreed that a day with the 
Army wasn’t much of a day off. 
Joe, thanks to Steward Joe, cheer- 
fully accepted an extra day’s pay 
for his troubles past and possibly 
future. 


We are not asking favors. We need 
money to live.” 

Max Wald said, “We’re work- 
ers, not statisticians. We don’t 
understand complicated formulas, 
We only understand that the com- | 
pany is offering us about 48 cents. 
We'd like the company to go shop- 
ping with our wives, then youd 
know that 48 cents means noth- 
ing- 

Morris Telzer added, “Accord- 
ing to Macy’s you should have 
been out of business years ago, 
You cried then and you're still © 
crying. You can’t expect workers 
to do a job if they come to work 
knowing their kids are hungry and 
their bills are unpaid.” 

And Tony Puca said, “We're 
not talking about television, cars : 
or even telephones. We’re ge Vere aa 
about milk and bread, eggs an 4 
butter. We can’t make ends meet 
at today’s prices and today’s 
wages.” 

Vice President George Gurian 
told the company that, “you have 
solved your problem by mark-ups 
on every item you sell. Other ne- | 
gotiations have been like this and 
the company’s figures mean noth- 

(Continued on page 2) 





Emergency Steward Meeting 


More than 150 Shop Stewards answered Union's call to an emergency 
meeting to plan action to win raise. First result was un-announced meet 
ing ot Stewards Board members and Negotiators with Macy President 
on 13th Floor. : 












a tre-View Critics Hail 
Herald Square Players 


While experienced theatre goers and hardened critics have put their 
" stamp of approval on the Local 1-S Herald Square Players, Union mem: 
bets are demonstrating their enthusiasm by giving full support to the 

’s current presentation of the Pulitzer prize-winning play “Our 
‘ own” now at the Cherry Lane Theatre. 
The outstanding cast consists of men and women with professional 
semi-professional éxperience in summer stock and off-Broadway 
‘productions in addition to considerable background in radio, TV and 
‘nightclub entertainment. 










Ready 


Casting tryouts brought a flood of professional and amateur hopefuls 
fo the Union office. Critics have halled their work. 




























Leading lady June Hammerstein sells President Kovenetsky the first 
ticket to the first performance of “Our Town.’ 





Leading lady, June Hammerstein, brings to the role of “Emily” 
in the current production, talent and skill acquired at the Provincetown 
Playhouse, the National Broadcasting Company, the Barn Playhouse 
and the National Children’s Theatre. June is no stranger to the Herald 
Square Players since she was featured as “Elvira” the petulant ghost in 
the group’s first offering “Blithe Spirit.” Since she was last seen with 
our group, Miss Hammerstein traveled 35,000 miles through 40 states 
acting in children’s plays. She is currently fulfilling television engage- 
ments. 

Leading man and central figure in “Our Town” is Seymour Seidner. 
Seymour’s on-stage career ranges from tours of Army camps and hospi- 

tals to radio, nightclubs and summer-stock. His roles have included lead- 

* ing parts in Gilbert and Sullivan’s “H.M.S. Pinafore” and “Springtime 
for Henry.” Mr. Seidner, who fills his daytime hours with a selling job 
in Macy’s Sixth Floor Women’s Shoes Department plays the part of the 
observer and philosophical narrator of life in “Our Town.” The part 
Was originally played in the first Broadway production by Frank 
Craven who was acclaimed for his vivid portrayal of the everyday events 
that make life interesting and give it meaning. Seymour’s handling of 
the role has already won considerable applause from experienced ob- 
servers. 

Other members of the cast include: George Kenton who plays the 
tole of “George,” the earnest, happy and sorrowful suitor, husband and 
widower of “Emily.” Edythe Simmons plays the part of “Mrs. Webb,” 
Emily’s stern and loving mother; and Ruth Silverstein, Burton Wald, 
Jay Irwin, Dorothy Koenig, Alan de Leon, Stanley Goldman, Margaret 
Viola, Rose Novak, Mary Sullivan, Michael Florio, Dinah Levy, Thomas 

p* Boyd, Marian Lawson and others round out the cast of the offering. 
A ee The play, currently appearing at the Cherry Lane Theatre, 38 Com- 
E Merce Street, is scheduled to appear Monday, October 30th through 
Saturday, November 4th. No performance has been scheduled for 
Ss ay, November 2nd. No seats are reserved and all tickets are 
) priced at $1.20. Curtain rises at 8:30. Tickets for all performances are 
" available at the Union Office. To reach the Cherry Lane Theatre take 
the 7th Avenue IRT downtown local to Christopher Street and walk 
’ three blocks North to Commerce Street. 






















LETTERS 
to the 
EDITOR 


To the Editor: 

Mrs. Hammond’s presentation 
of our Union’s accomplishments 
and future plans was indeed very 
well presented. It was most in- 
spiring to know we have qualified 
executives working for our wel- 
fare. I want to thank the Union 
for the gains we have made in 
our Alteration Department. For- 
give me for not sending these 
“thanks” sooner. 

Working in my field and en. 
deavoring to help my fellowman, 
whatever his color or creed and 
then hearing Mrs. Hammond speak 
of our Union’s success in helping 
and attaining the best for us made 
mee feel that in our humble way 
we are working for a humane 
cause. 


How well I remember and know 
what Local 1-S has: done for me 
since I started when $3.75 was 
considered sufficient wage for a 
skilled Alteration-Fitter for Thurs- 
day, Saturday work! 


Again may I say thanks to our 
Stewards and delegates who give 
time for the’ never-ending and 


thankless job. 


The Medical Panel Plan is in- 
deed a great advantage and a step 
forward. Enclosed find $3 for the 
Welfare Fund and the less fortun- 
ate members of our Union. 

Most sincerely, 


Mrs. Marion Leonard, PKA-50 
To the Editor: 


I was awfully sorry not to be 
able to attend my recent Division- 
al Meeting. I am slowly recovering 
from an operation I underwent a 
short time ago. I hope I will not 
be fined for missing the meeting. 

It is with gratitude to President 
Koventsky that I write to thank 
the Union for our wonderful 
Health Plan and Blue Cross, I can 
say without hesitation that these 
are among the best assets of our 

















(Continued from page 1) 
ing. The artment of Market 
figures show huge price increases 
ti books foods. That s why we need 
a raise.” 

And President Sam Koventsky 
concluded, “the company worries 
about its profits and thinks it has 
a good story. They don’t want to 
know about us and our problems. 
The workers will waste no pity 
on Macy’s. They know what they 
need to live and they need a real 
raise — not a ridiculous offer!” 

In face of this persistent bar- 
rage management continued to 
claim that their profit showing 
was bad, that they couldn’t help 
it if taxes and fares went up and 
that it was legitimate business to 
throw profit from Macy New York 
into costly television and San 
Francisco operations, 

Emergency Meeting Held 

The negotiating committee left 
the talks after demanding that the 
company reconsider its position 
and come back with a “real, live 
offer.” The Union representatives 
then called an emergency meeting 
of all Shop Stewards for the same 
evening. 

In response to the last minute 
call announced by placards at store 
exits more than 150 department 
leaders gathered at the Hotel Mar- 
tinique to hammer out a program 
of action to convince the company 
that every Union member means 
business. 

Strategy committee spokesman 
Tony Puca announced that Macy 
President Weil had already been 


deluged with a spontaneous peti- 





contract and a blessing to all mem- 
bers of Local 1-S. 

It sure is a pleasure to be a 
member of such a Union! Al- 
though I won’t be able to attend 
meetings for a while I will be look- 
ing forward to the next issue of the 
1-S NEWS which will, I expect, 
have a lot of good news. Wishing 
you continued success, I am, 

Yours very sincerely, 


Ellen M. Hayes, RMMJ-111 


Union Rejects... 7 
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tion campaign and that the gg ss 
pany’s top executive had answep | 

some shop stewards>saying thu)  .. 
the company was also anxious gammy /# Vice. 
find an equitable solution to qa} 
problem. BB] Dorothy 

Out of the emergency meetigin | 
came huge delegations to the Exeuime b 
utive offices on the follows 
Thursday and a new flood of m | 
to Mr. Weil advisirg him that ¢ E 
only equitable solution the me 
bers would accept —_ be ‘The ec 
minimum of $5 a week. “raggec 

At the same time that the E ty “on 
ald Square offices were being j 
med with determined Union mem ™PPOFte™ 
bers the offices of the Brangm formed th 
store managers were receiving theme trusts, cal 
same treatment. Aroused men other and 
women were in effect saying to improv 

‘“Feeding ourselves and our famp 
lies is no joking matter. Let’s g worker ar 
down to brass tacks!” From 

While. the strategy committe selves int: 
was planning ahead the most fig job secur 
quently overheard remark wag hed 
“And the Christmas rush will } — 
gin soon, Just wait and see wham Deritage « 
happens if we don’t get our raise!”™ ideas. 

In our 
1-8 BOOK WORMS BUSY. ==: 

With the latest fiction as well “— sll 
old stand-bys available the Loca 
1-S library is busy filling a longgy Health P 
felt need of Union members. and more 

Demand for new books has bee or womat 
heavy and members have bea tion, Alo 
placing special requests which ami 4+ his ; 
filled quickly. 

The library was established be Becau 
cause most working people dosti of ours t 
have time to get to their neighbor effort to 
hood public libraries and becaugg 
circulating library fees are high, ota 

The Union library makes avail .* 
able a wide selection of boom 2ney (an 
which may be borrowed for fig demands. 


nage 
& 






cents for the first week, ten ¢ 
for the second week. A fine of f 
cents a day for each week aif 
the end of the second week is l@ 
ied. The library is open from 
A.M. to 1 P.M. and 5 P.M. 

7 P.M. every day except Satur 
days, Sundays and Holidays. 


We 
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But lots « 

































More than 235 pints of Blood 
flowed into the Local 1-S, Macy 
Blood Bank in response to the Un- 
nion’s ‘appeal for additional re- 
serves. 

On both October 11th and 20th 
the Macy hospital was jammed 
with men and women anxious to 
make their contribution to their 
own security. Aware of the fact 
that many of their fellow-Union 
members had received the un- 
questioning aid of the Blood Bank 
at ‘times of need, others were only 
too willing to give to the Bank as 
an additional form of insurance 


Blood Bank Gets A Shot In The Ara 


for themselves and their families. 

Said Vice President Elizabeth 
Hammond, “The Union will re- 
lease blood to any eligible person, 
whether he donated to the Bank 


‘or not. We can only hope that 


those who are physically able to 
give will realize that giving is for 
their own good and for the protec- 
tion of themselves and their fami- 
lies. We are confident that the 
daily experiences of our members 
will do more to convince others 
to give than anything we can say 
or do.” 


The Blood Bank, in existence 
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since February, 1950, has already 
released more than 400 pints 
desperately needed blood to Unit 
members and members of the 
immediate family. 

Because of the press of holidaf 
season work, members at @& 
Branch Stores will not be asked @ 
make their contribution until ait 
















the Christmas rush. Howev® geve! 
Shop Stewards in the outly ers and f. 
stores are already beginning Let’s 
plan for a big turnout which gether, 





help guarantee that the B 
Bank will always be around ® 
help those in need. . 
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“| Election Day Notes 

a The economy of the United States is often described as a system 
of “rugged individualism.” The emphasis, however, has more often 
een on the “rugged” than on the “individualism.” The stoutest 
supporters of the system long ago banded into organizations. They 
formed the @National Association of Manufacturers. They formed 
‘trusts, cartels and other combines. They cooperated with each 
‘other and created monopolies. Everything they did was designed 
to improve their profit-making efficiency at the expense of the 
worker and the consumer. 

From the earliest days, when workers tried to organize them- 
selves into Unions in order to win better wages and a measure of 
job security the “rugged individualists’ screamed “syndicalism” 
and warned the people that they were submerging their American 
heritage of individualism in a un-holy collective pool of foreign 


ideas. 























In our opinion the individual is wonderful. He has rights and 

SY needs, talents and skills. He has a contribution to make which 

" will help shape a better world. But by himself, what can he do? 
we 


A worker facing the boss alone cannot win raises, security and a 
Health Plan. Together with his co-workers he can win all that 
and more besides! A voter by himself cannot determine the man 
or woman who will represent him in the political life of the na- 
tion. Alone he most certainly cannot shape a program and insist 
that his representative work for its realization or step aside. 
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Because the individual is so powerless in this complex society 
of ours there are men of wealth and evil intent who spare no 
effort to see that individuals do not get together to pool their 
knowledge, experience and know-how. They denounce labor’s in- 
fluence on government. They are infuriated by political action. 
They (and their pocketbooks) are outraged by labor’s economic 


for five demands. 

n Oe " When the NAM was fighting for the 
tf 

» of J Worker Ss knifing of OPA most workers weren't 


fooled because they knew that low prices 
were to their advantage. When the real 
estate interests began to fight for an end to rent control workers 
were not taken in by misleading statements and crocodile tears. 
But lots of people were fooled, taken in and mis-led on such key 
issues as the Taft-Hartley Act and the McCarran Law. 


_ If Macy’s were to tell any one of us that we don’t need a Union 
We would bé mighty suspicious about their motives. But when 
ome stuffed shirt in Washington tells us that we need or do not 
need some law or other lots of us tag him as an “authority” and 
even repeat his phony propaganda. 
7 Who said it? is always an important question to ask. What 
ihe? What's he after? If Mr. Taft makes a speech about the 
@ Welfare of Labor we can be darned sure that he is not really con- 
cerned about our welfare, but our effect on his. How do we know 
that? Because we know that Mr. Taft is a spokesman for big bus- 
That he inspired-and wrote large portions of the anti-labor, 
Mt-union Taft-Hartley Law. Mr. Taft’s record makes it easy for 
Mo see through him, but what about the others? 
Every man in public life has,a “record.” That record is either 
bo or bad. A fence-sitter is no friend of ours, because he’s not 
by ing his weight to our side of the fight. Many daily news- 
Papers print the voting record on all important issues while the 
vemgress is in session. Too few people bother to check on each 
Vote to see if the man they elected is with or against them. Still 
ewer take the few minutes it takes to write that representative 
#card telling him whether they agree or disagree with the stand 
btakes. Too few take the time to learn the facts which will en- 
able them to decide whether a proposd law is good or bad for 
As a result, government has in large measure become the 
Property of the well-heeled and well-organized who manipulate 
it to suit themselves. High income taxes, low profits taxes, no 
Price control and anti-labor laws are some of the things they have 
Put over on us: Election day is the time for each of us to begin 
to put government back where it belongs — into the hands of 


is lel Vardstick 


rom if 


of 


atil 


lo f0verned! And that means us, because there are more work- 
outlyiif™g “ and farmers and housewives than there are bosses or landlords. 
— 2» Let’s shoulder: our responsibility. We, as individuals working 
ic 


, ner, can restore the true principles of American democracy 
ound & ernment with the consent of the governed.” 
4 YOUR VOTE COUNT! 
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Pi hotographer 











THE QUESTION: Why are 
YOU backing the Union’s 
fight for a “Cost of Living” 
raise? 


ANTHONY ABRUZZI — 
Collector 


We need more 
money to live. 
The new taxes 
that are being 
taken out make 
it. hard. I’m 
single and live 
at home, but I 
know that it costs more for every- 
thing I need. Food alone takes 
more and more of my pay and a 
person has to eat if he’s going to 
do a job. After you buy food 
there’s not much left. - We need 
that raise — at least $5. 


EVADNE RODRIGUEZ — 


Contingent 
I need the 
money. I don’t 
have an extra 
dollar and I 
don’t know 
many people 
who have. I 





have to spend 
almost everything | earn on tood. 
I need clothes, but most of the 
time I can just look — I can’t 
afford to buy because the prices 
are so high. I’m solidly behind the 
Union for a small raise. Even $5 
will help. 


-MADELINE VAN BEVEREN 
125 Dept. 
I’m backing the 
Union because 
the cost of liv- 
ing is too high 
to get along on 
the wage we’re 
getting now. 
The prices on 
all food prices have jumped so 
chigh that I can’t afford to buy 
much else. Our pay doesn’t even 
allow us to really eat properly and 
additional needs mean bills piling 
up. Only a real raise will dig us 
out of our financial rut. 





CHARLES VAN TASSEL 


— 918 Dept. 
The company 
offer doesn’t 


even cover the 
increase in the 
price of milk 
which has gone 
up five cents 
a quart since 
June. Families with children drink 
up more than they offered each 
week. I think that nothing short 
of $5 will help us meet the higher 
rices. We’re fighting for survival. 
We must win! 





ARMAND SOTTILE — 
97 Dept. 

Anything you 
go out to buy 
costs more, in- 
cluding the 
most basic 
foods. Clothing 
is expensive 
and even small 
luxuries are beyond reach. There 
isn’t a thing that hasn’t gone up 
except our pay. The company may 
worry about its profits but we’re 
worried about keeping body and 
soul together, That’s why I’m 
backing the Union! 









"We've offered the workers a raise, but we can always take it back s 


by marking up our prices!" 
\ 





The Issues eco (Continued from page 1) 


7. FEPC—McCONNELL AMENDMENT 
ISSUE: Rep. McConnell (R. Pa.) offered amendment to Fair Employ- 
or ment Practices Commission bill to remove all enforcement 
teeth from proposed measure. It would have left government ~ 
with only advisory powers on FEPC — and without methods 
of enforcing bans on discrimination in hiring. McConnell 
amendment passed. 
8. SOCIAL SECURITY—RECOMMITTAL 
ISSUE: Ways & Means Committee reported out social security bill 
containing many of improvements lomg advocated by labor. 
Republicans sought to send the bill back to committee with in- 
structions to report out another, much weaker GOP bill. Re- 
committal motion was defeated. 
9. KERR GAS BILL 
ISSUE: Kerr Gas Bill would have barred U. S. from regulating rates 
for natural gas sold by so-called “independent” producers — 
and would have cost consumers millions of dollars a year. 
Bill was key test of Congressional desire to protect consumers 
from big business practices. Bill passed — but was vetoed 
by Pres. Truman. ae 
10. McCARRAN BILL (Over Presidential Veto) 
ISSUE: Congress passed, and the President vetoed this catch-all “sub- 
versive control bill.” Bill calls for registration of communist 
and communist “front” organizations, but can be applied to 
all non-supporters of “official”, policy. Congress over-rode the 


7 


veto, ignoring Presidential pleas and mass pressure for final : 


defeat of Bill. 


the record 
READING 
THE RECORD 
R—Right Vote* 
W—Wrong Vote* 
A—Absent 
Z—Paired 
*Right or wrong 
from the Local 1-5 


point of view 


1. Taft-Hartley—Wood Bill 


NEW YORK 
25 Buckley (D)  iccescrcsccueeneen 
LS Caller (DD). cccccctainsecssisetone 
4 Clemente (D) ecccccccssssssssson 
17 Coudert (R) 
© Delamey (D)  cececcsnrccessone 
24 Dollimger (D) eecensecmossneen 
28 Gamble (R) 
27 Gwirarr (R)  cnceecsccercsrsreeccerne 
1l Heffernan (D) —....... 
rf: Me) | ) per 
y (emer ee 
10 Kelly (D) Elected 11/8 
D Keogh (D)  nnccccccenecnsns 
RD Tibia: CODD cccnitadtestscioien 
3 Latham (R) cececccccmnme W 
23 Lynch (D) cennnccccnnentn R 
18 Marcantonio (ALP)... R 
26 McGrath (D) nnn 
14. Multer (D) 
16 Murphy (D) 
13 O'Toole (DD) eeeceeccsenseune 
8 Pfeifer, J. L. (D) 
22 Powell (D) 
5 Quinn (D) 
12 Rooney (D) cccemnnnmm 
20 Roosevelt (D) Elected 5/17/ 
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Music for every mood. Thousands relaxed, laughed, sang and danced 
to rumbas, waltzes and jive. The dance was called "the best ever." 


Members with their friends and family, gathered at tables to chat and 
make merry. Lots of people asked for another dance "soon." 


Square dancing proved ay my on the huge ballroom floor. Specta- 
y had a 


tors cheered and every 


fine time. 





Best Ever’ Agree 2500 
At Gala Union Dance 


More than 2500 Union members 
and their guests are still enthusi- 
astically talking about the wonder- 
ful time they had at the Union’s 
Welfare Board dance at the Hotel 
Commodore. 

Every person, including die- 
hard “dance haters” agree that it 
was the best affair they ever at? 
tended. A spokesman for the 
Commodore said ours was the big- 
gest and best trowd the hotel has 
seen in years and Union members 
who were asked said simply, “It 


was terrific!” 





KNOW YOUR OFFICERS 


ELIZABETH HAMMOND - Part II 


When she was elected to the post 
of second Vice President of Local 
1S in January, 1949, Elizabeth 
Hammond said, to all who listen- 
ed, “My main aim is to help build 
the security of every worker. I be- 
lieve that this can be done through 
the Union contract, but it must al- 
so be done by bringing the mem- 
bership closer to the Union.” 

To the thousands of members 
who have heard Liz Hammond 
speak and watched her work she is 
a firebrand and a crusader. Her 
zeal and enthusiasm are unre- 
strained. She had, right after her 
election, said, “I have unlimited 
faith in Local 1-S and its future. 
I am very proud to have been on 
@ victory ticket headed by Sam 
Koventsky, a man who has done 
more good for retail workers than 
og er person.” 

er faith and her pride has kept 
her on 34th Street in fair and foul 
weather whenever there was a leaf- 
let to be distributed. She fought 
the internal enemies of the Union 
and helped lead the fight against 
the raiders from the outside. 

The Union’s Health Plan stands 
as a monument to Elizabeth Ham- 
mond’s untiring work. It was she 


f 


who was handed the assignment of 
studying and leading the negotia- 
tions for a plan that would pro- 
vide the maximum protection to 
Union members and their fami- 
lies. Her reward and pleasure 
comes from the knowledge that 
thousands have already benefitted 
and that thousands more will also 
profit from her labor in time to 
come, 

Elizabeth’s trade union “philo- 
sophy” is a simple one. She says, 
“I believe that it is possible for 
our Union, or any Union, to live 
in relative peace with management 
provided the Union is strong! 

“I don’t believe that any man- 
agement wants to deal with a Un- 
ion. From a company’s point of 
view it is most natural that they 
take every opportunity to divide 
and conquer the workers. A strong 
and united Union, however, wins 
respect and makes peace possible. 

“The very thought of strike is 
enough to frighten many people,” 
the Vice President continues,” 
“but I think that the right to strike 
is one of the most valuable rights 
a Union has. If, however, you are 
strong enough management can- 
not forget that you havé the right 
and the strength and that makes it 
even more possible to win victor- 
ies without using that final weap- 
on.” 
From this Miss Hammond con- 
cludes that, “the respect accorded 
a Union by management will vary 
with the support given a Union by 
its members. If the people are real- 
ly behind their Union and give its 
program their full support nothing 
can stop the Union. When you take 
up a grievance management knows 
that the people in the department 
are behind the Steward and that 
they are determined to do every- 


thing within their power to safe- 
guard and extend their gains. 
When you sit down to negotiate a 
contract it’s a lot easier when the 
company knows that every person 
in every department gives its full 
backing to the Union and only 
awaits the Union’s call to spring 
into action. If there was any ‘sec- 
ret’ to our success this is the only 
answer.” 

But ’Liz also believes that peo- 
ple need more than dollar gains 
and job security. She illustrates 
her point by showing the number 
of men and women who have used 
other facilities of the Union. The 
Blood Bank is one of her ‘babies.’ 
She couldn’t see much point to a 
worker, just beginning to get a 
little bit ahead of himself, having 
to clean out the bank account and 
go into debt besides in order to 
meet an emergency. Based on that, 
she proposed and worked out plans 
for a Blood Bank. Quick to recog- 
nize that success depended on mak- 
ing it as easy as possible for peo- 
ple to give, she advocated a joint 
Union, Company Bank in ex- 
change for the use of Macy’s hos- 
pital facilities. Her judgment paid 
off big dividends when hundreds 
of people reported and made the 
venture a success. 


Elizabeth says, “the record’ the 
Union has rolled up in the last 
couple of years is one we can all 
be proud of. We have made tre- 
mendous headway in the struggle 
for real security and a decent liv- 
ing standard. The job is by no 
means finished, however. The en- 
ergy we put into further strength- 
ening our Union will be repaid in 
still better working conditions. I 
am personally very proud to have 
had a part in the great accomplish- 
ments of Local 1-5.” 


Tables in lounges and on the 
balcony were crowded with merry- 
makers while the Grand Ball- 
room’s huge dance floor teemed 
with makers of all kinds of steps 
and rhythms. Square 
proved to be a highly popular 
sport with close to 2000 partici- 
pants going through the mad and 
merry routine with joyous whoops 
that shattered the dignity of. the 
plush hostelery. 


The scores of beautiful dance 
committee representatives provok- 
ed lots of comment and many 
whistles — all of them flattering. 


Never before has Local 1- run 
so lavish and so completely suc- 
cessful an affair. Said highly pleas- 
ed President Sam Kovenetsky, 
“Tony Puca and the entire Dance 
Committee have given us all some- 
thing to remember with pleasure. 
This is only a beginning. We can 
now be sure that every affair we 
run will have the enthusiastic sup- 
port of our membership. We have 
many wonderful times to look for- 
ward to, thanks to this huge suc- 
cess.” 

In response to the many re- 
quests alreadygreceived the Union 


dancing’ 
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Warni 

After ten years of devoted Ig 
97 Department’s Jack Fox 
handed a warning which thre 
ed dismissal because of “y 
fessional manner and lack of ; 
ness.” His co-workers and Us 
representatives turned the 
and warned Macy’s. 

They showed the company 
he is on the better job list and 
never received & corrective j 
view. They demanded that 
tear up the warning. While bow 
before the rightness of U 
wrath Macy hands were bus 
ripping it into little shreds. 


The Figure Count 


Violet Scigliano of the Jam 
store’s tea room has for f 
years done the work of a spon 
and considered herself such. @ 
by chance did the Union disc@ 
that she wasn’t being fully paid: 
her extra duties. 

Pressing their case hard, 
store committee finally got m 
agement to agree to a partial 
troactive pay award and 
sponsor’s pay raise effective im 
diately. Violet agrees that the 
ion has really improved her figu 








CUT-RATE 
MAGAZINE 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 
NOW AVAILABLE 
at the 
UNION OFFICE 
Save Money On All 
Periodicals 








Pictures ordered at | 
Dance are now available 
Union Office. Additional 
ies may be ordered at onl 
cents each. 

(MUNUEDADUODONUANOAECAONUOPOODSOGUAEGOROOOOOSOEOOOGOONT 

is studying the possibilities of 
ing a mid-winter square dai 
Other plans are bubbling all 
the place as happy members 


for more and more and ple 
their full support. 





PERSONALS 


WOMAN WANTS—Young business girl to share pleasant ap 
ment in Queens. $12 weekly. Call [Ronsides 6-9688 after 7 F 


Note to members of Local 1-S: If you have something you 
to buy, sell, rent or exchange, advertise in the Local 1-S 
There is no charge for advertisements and we have a guarat 
circulation of more than 9,000 friendly readers. 








MEDICAL PLAN — for the name and address of the do 
nearest you CALL the Union Office — LA 4-9714 or Associ 
Physicians Medical Group — BU 8-4296 (Night or Day). 
plete schedule of fees available upon request. 

BLOOD BANK -—- If you need blood from the Blood Bank C. 
Elizabeth Hammoned at the Union Office — LA 4-9714, 
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